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Some of the important citrus troubles are sho wn on » the Grapefruit leaf used as our trade mark 
At leftis the adult White Fly, nextthe Rust Mite, near the tip the Purple Scale, and in upper 
middle the Gisease known as Scab of Grapefruit. All but Scab are shown more or less enlargec d. 


Mix With Hard Water! 


FICO-20--For Cottony Cushion Scale and Mealy Bugs. 
LIME-SULPHUR SOLUTION Fcr Spiders, Mites and Scab. 
FICO-SULFUR For same purpose as Lime-Suiphur Solution. 


Return all empty Oil-Spray Barrels tous at Haines City; all Sulphur-Spray 
Barrels to Apopka. We pay freight and allow $1.25 credit. 


Florida Insecticide Company 
Apopka and Haines City, Florida. 
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Traffic Specifications: 


Red Seal Continental 3 3-4 x 5 
motor; Covert transmission; mul- 
tiple disc clutch; Bosch magneto; 
4-piece cast shell, cellular type 
radiator; drop forged tront axle 
with Timken roller bearings; Rus- 
sell rear axle; Internal gear; rol- 
ler bearings; semi-elliptic front 
and rear springs; 6-inch U chan- 
nel frame; Standard Fisk tires, 
34x31 2 front, 34 x 5 tear, 
133-inch wheel base; .122-inch 
length of frame behind driver’s 
seat; oil cup lubricating system; 
chassis is painted, striped and 
varnished; driver’s lazy back seat 
and cushion regular equipment. 
Pneumatic cord tire equipment 
at extra cost. 


CHASSIS 


$1495 


f. o. b. St. Louis 
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Mr. Farmer: 


Note the specifications of the Traffic Truck, its 
low purchase price, then figure on your hauling, and 
you will be convinced that it is the truck you need. 


THE TRAFFIC 


is the lowest-priced 4000 lbs. capacity truck in the 
world, is built of standard units, and is dependable in 
every sense. A demonstration will convince you. 


We still have some territory open for the right 
dealers. 


THE TRAFFIC TRUCK SALES COMPANY 


1609 Franklin St. 


STATE OF FLORIDA DISTRIBUTORS 
TAMPA, FLORIDA Phone 4820 


Traffic Truck Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., largest exclusive builders of 400 lb. capacity trucks in the world. 
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Che Rejuvenation of a Run-Down 


Grove 


By Alfred M. Tilden, Manager Swann Groves, florence Villa, fla. 


The Swann grove, like many of the 
other older groves of Florida, is not 
an original large planting by a com- 
pany, as so frequently is the practice 
today, but on the contrary is a col- 
lection of small individual plantings. 
About 140 acres of the grove, which 
was planted prior to the ’95 freeze, 
was damaged at that time and later 
rebudded; the remaining 70 acres 
were planted at various times from 
1905 to 1907. These groves were 
collected by the late Dr. Inman into 
one holding and by him sold to A. R. 
Swann*of Tampa, Florida. For about 
three years the grove was cared for 
under what is sometimes known as 
the contract management, that is to 
say, the contractor was given a lump 
sum and was supposed to keep up 
the work of the grove. This method 
proved rather unsatisfactory. The 
production of the grove declined from 
15,000. to less than 10,000 boxes. 
Inasmuch as during this period the 
property was not a paying one, Mr. 
Swann determined that a new policy 
Must be adopted, thereupon he em- 
ployed a manager, furnished an 
equipment and proceeded to care for 
the grove as best he and his manager 
knew how. 

The grove at this time was in a 
fairly good physical condition, that 
is to say, it was not severely starved, 
nor was it, on the other hand, overly 
fed, but the cultural methods had 
been so parsimoniously applied that 
the ground was in a very poor state 


of cultivation; the trees full of dead 
wood and water sprouts to such an 
extent that one was able to pick 
lemons and séur oranges in the tops 
of the trees. 

No radical methods seemed neces- 
sary or desirable, merely a-continued 
policy of proper care and attention. 
The first thing to be done, and which 
apparently was most necessary, was 
the pruning, and during the spring 
of 1911 the entire grove was mod- 
erately pruned, the water sprouts be- 
ing removed and the larger dead 
wood; then the ground was placed in 


a good state of tilth and very liberal 


applications of fertilizer, running 
about one per cent higher in am- 
monia than comnmién use dictates, 
were applied. The response of the 
trees which, to be sure, was greatly 
aided by a very favorable season, was 
instant and satisfactory. The grove, 
which in 1910 had produced less than 
10,000 boxes, in 1911 produced 36,- 
000 boxes. Thus you see that the 
horticultural expression: “Treat the 
tree right, and it will treat you 
right,”’ certainly proved true in this 
case. Now, while this crop was a 
large one, yet the quality of the fruit 
left-much to be desired. There was 





more or less scale and white fly in 
the grove, and the stimulation of the 
trees assisted or caused the fruit to 
become rather rough and somewhat 
raggy. This, under the _ circun- 
stances, was only natural and did not 
cause any dissatisfaction or alarm. 
It was felt that while this increase 
in fruit had been very remarkable, 
yet it was to a certain extent acci- 
dental, being a combination of prun- 
ing shock before bloom time, extra 
stimulation of high ammonia fertil- 
izer, and a very favorable season. 
Although the grove more than trebled 
its crop, yet, nevertheless, if it had 
doubled its crop the results would 
have seemed reasonably satisfactory. 


The next season the crop fell off 
to about 22,000 boxes, but, however, 
the fruit was of a better quality than 
the year before, and this decrease in 
production was not alarming, nor did 


it seem unreasonable, for the season’ 


was not particularly advantageous, 
and the trees were somewhat jaded 
because of the heavy crop they had 
put on the previous year, which was 
partly the result of shock and not of 
healthy vigor. It was felt that the 
same policy should be consistently 
pursued, and we should make no ef- 
fort again to shock or stimulate the 
trees because the crop production 
had fallen off, but that we should 
pursue sane horticultural methods 


and improve the vigor of the trees | 
slowly, steadily and by means which | 


would be more or less permanent in 
their effects. 

At this time we adopted the 
method of thirty day fertilization in 
the spring, believing that we could 
control the effects of the fertilizer 
better, and that we would get more 
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out of the same quantity of fertilizer, 
and certainly we have reduced our 
poundage and have had consistently 
increasing crop production. On ac- 
count of the first year’s work it was 
necessary to watch the quality of the 
fruit very carefully, because it tended 
to become rough and raggy and to 
split and drop very badly in the fall. 
The usual heavy application in the 
early part of June seemed to induce 
splitting and dropping, while the 
more even distribution of the fertil- 
izer in thirty-day periods seemed to 
stop the splitting and dropping, and 
with that came smoother, better 
looking fruit. 


The white fly were becoming very 
numerous and doing great damage, 
and the common varieties of white 
fly fungi were introduced into the 
grove and very soon, and always 
since have, proven of great benefit. 
Then two large spraying machines 
were purchased and three white fly 
sprayings were applied during the 
year, in the months of May, Septem- 
ber and Decefmber. In addition to 
this, the water sprouts, which are a 
great breeding place for fly, were re- 
moved just prior to each spraying. 
This treatment held in quite some 
restraint the white fly and scale, and 
by consistently following this pro- 
ceeding they have ceased to be very 
troublesome. 

For the past several years the 
policy of the management has been 
not to do anything startingly orig- 
inal, but to seek out and learn the 
methods which were followed by the 
more successful growers and to adopt 
them for the Swann grove, and fur- 
ther to apply these me-hods care- 
fully, thoroughly. and _ seasonably, 


Spraying Operations as Used in the Rejuvenation of the Swann Groves 





with. the idea in mind that they 
would after a while place our grove 
in as good condition as other groves 
which were known as Florida’s most 
successful groves. In other words, 
we did not attempt to teach the old 
successful growers their business, 
but rather to learn from them and to 
adopt from them and to make our 
success by the careful and thorough 
application of their methods. This 
we believed to be the proper way to 
handle a grove, and our experience 
has convinced us that we were right, 
and that further, it is the only safe 
and logical method of improving or 
caring for a grove. 

The reader will appreciate that for 
the first few years our thoughts were 
devoted more to the well-being of the 
trees than to the best handling of the 
crops as produced, and with this in 
mind we purposed and did pick our 
crops, particularly grapefruit crops, 
with an idea cf helping the trees 
more than of the best marketing of 
the crops. To be more explicit, in 
the latter part.of November and De- 
cember, we picked all grapefruit of 
size 46 and. larger; in January we 
picked all grapefru‘t knee high; and 
in February and March all grape- 
fruit breast high. What was left in 
the center and top of the trees we 
held for high market. This made 
much laborious and expensive pick- 
ing, but it did help the trees. The 
orange crops were picked as soon as 
they had matured, and we would be 
the first grove in our neighborhood 
to finish its Valencia picking. After 
two or three years we felt that our 
trees were in a more vigorous condi- 
tion, and withcut undue harm could 
hold their crops and all~w us to play 
the market as well as the next fellow, 
and insofar as we were able to do 
that we felt that our original policy 
had justified itself, and had placed 
us on an equal hasis with the rest. 

Now, when we had reached the 
point mentioned in tne preceding 
paragraph, we were where we con- 
sidered our crop produciion had been 
brought up to normal, and we felt 
that we were in a position to think 
more of the quality of the fruit ihn 
we had -previously. In other words, 
our first few ycars were devoted to 
production alone, and now could be 
devoted more to quality, and with 
this in mind we purchased more 
spraying machires, adopting those of 
the roller type, which had proven 
most satisfactorv in that they went 
under the branches of the trees and 
did not break them and with plenty 
of power threw a spray at very high 

Continued on Page 18 
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Che Prevention of Decay in 
Citrus fruits | 


By D. @. Gadsell, Pomologist, formerly of the 
a §S. Department of Agriculture 


Losses sustained by the grower as 
a result of decayed citrus fruit, are 
in some sections of the state much 


greater than those caused from 
freezes, and in all sections are a 
large and constant hold-back to 


grove profits. While much valuable 
and successful investigation work has 
been carried out to determine control 
methods for citrus decay, growers in 
general have hitherto been slow to 
make use of the recommendations 
thus worked out by state and gov- 
ernment investigators, and conse- 
quently periodical outbreaks of de- 
cay occur, which often are very cost- 
ly and disastrous financially to 
growers, shippers and dealers. As 
a matter of fact, it is scientifically 
and practically possible to reduce to 
a much smaller percentage the waste 
due to decay, and as a general indi- 
cation of how this may be accom- 
plished, the following notations are 
presented: 

The three principal decays of Flor- 
ida citrus fruit are blue mold, stem 
end rot and anthracnose, the firs’ 
two being of principal importance 
and the latter of minor importance. 
The yearly damage caused by each 
vary in proportion to weather condi- 
tions, presence of disease organisms 
and other factors. All three are fun- 
gus diseases, minute forms of plant 
life, which have a microscopic root- 
like growth of mycelium, and pro- 
duce millions of tiny spores which, 
like seeds, start to grow wherever 
they may be carried. Under favor- 
able warmth and moisture condi- 
tions, the spores of blue mold are 
present everywhere, floating in the 
air, on infected food, fruits and vege- 
tables. Luckily, when blue mold 
spores land on the surface of an 
orange or grapefruit and germinate 
there, they are not able to penetrate 
the unbroken rind of the fruit with 
their mycelium. But if the citrus 
rind is bruised, scratched or cut ever 
so slightly, even though it may be an 
invisible finger nail scratch or clip- 
per abrasion, under warm, moist 
weather conditions will rapidly ger- 
minate, sending dts mycelium all 
through the fruit, causing a soft, 





blister-like, odorless, watery rot, 
which develops very rapidly. This 
has been known to cause losses rang- 
ing from small percentages to prac- 
tically total loss during transit from 
shipping points to consuming mar- 
ket. 


The only practical means of lessen- 
ing loss due to blue mold are to pick 
during cool weather if possible, have 
fruit pickers wear gloves and exer- 
cise great care not to scratch the 
fruit during picking, hauling, wash- 
ing, sorting, grading, packing, nail- 
ing and in loading into the cars. Use 
packing house machinery which han- 
dles the fruit gently and has no sharp 
points exposed to the fruit. Also all 
infected fruit should be removed 
from the grove and packing house, 
and the washing tanks and field 
crates should be disinfected frequent- 
ly. If the fruit is thus handled from 
the tree to the consumer so that it 
will not be cut, bruised or abraded, 
decay from blue mold may be re- 
duced to a minimum, even in seasons 
of warm, moist weather. 


Stem end rot, caused by a fungus 
known as phomopsis citri, is pri- 
marily a ‘grove disease,’ where it 
attaches as a saprophyte to dead or 
dying woody parts of citrus trees, and 
in these locations produce spores 
abundantly, which fall on the fruit 
and produce surface blemishes 
known as melanose, a rusty looking 
disfiguration. On the stem end 
where they germinate and under 
favorable conditions, such as the 
presence of scate to puncture the 
stem end, or the injury or removal 
intact of the stem by “pulling” the 
fruit, this organism sends its myce- 
lium into the interior of the fruit 
and produces stem end rot. Warm 
moist weather conditions favor the 
formation of spores and the infec- 
tion and rapid decay in the fruit. 
Decay usually does not develop as 
fast in citrus fruit when caused by 
this organism as it does when due 
to blue mold. Losses, however, in 
warm, damp seasons run to very 
large percentages of the fruit shipped 
from groves which are infected with 
this fungus. Control of this disease 


and subsequent decay is gained by a 
thorough pruning of dead twigs and 
limbs where the casual organism is 
harbored. 

The responsibility for decay due to 
stem end rot lies with the individual 
grower. Fruit buyers and packers 
realize this, or should do so, and the 
penalty collected in the form of 
claims by the receiver in the con- 
suming market should fall upon ihe 
grower. He alcne can insure the 
control of this decay, unless the fruit 
is “precooled’’ or iced cars used. 
The former practice, in which the 
packed fruit is cooled in cold rooms 
in a warehouse (the most efficient 
way), or by means of large pipes 
which blow cold air at high velocity 
through the car of packed fruit, has 
been found by government investigat- 
ors to have reduced the decay due to 
a combination of stem end rot and 
blue mold during two seasons from 
11 per cent in non-cooled cars to less 
than three per cent in pre-cooled 
cars. Icing cars is far less effective 
and only slightly controls these 
losses, as the fruit does not usually 
become thoroughly cooled through- 
out the car until after it reaches con- 
suming markets. This allows decay 
to progress unchecked during ship- 
ment. There are at this time only 
two pre-cooling plants in Florida, to 
the writer’s knowledge, and these are 
expensive to build, but when run ‘in 
connection with ice factories or other 
refrigerating industrial plants their 
use is expected to be increased, with 
profit to operator, fruit - growers, 
shippers and receivers. 

Anthracnose decay is also a grove 
disease and may be largely prevented 
by spraying with fungicides, and is 
common in fruil from groves infected 
with withertip, a tree disease due to 
the same casual organism. Moist 
weather favors its development. 
Losses from this form of decay are 
much lower than from the two pre- 
vious, but under favorable conditions 
for its development are the cause of 
considerable damage claims for 
waste in fruit. 

Up to January 1, 1919, the rec- 
ords of the federal food products in- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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POOR ADVERTISING 


The Citrus Industry confesses to a liking for E. T. 
Meredith, the recently appointed secretary of agriculture. 
Mr. Meredith has taken hold of the job in a manner which 
clearly demonstrates an understanding of the scope and 
duties of the position, and he is exhibiting a desire and 
disposition to serve the interests of agriculture and hor- 
ticulture in every way possible within the power of his 
department. 

But this is not the only reason why The Citrus Indus- 
try likes the new secretary. In his sturdy Americanism 
and defense of American ideals and standards, he is a 
man after our own heart. 

Paying tribute to the loyalty displayed by the em- 
ployes in the department, he deplored a tendency to dis- 
cuss “‘waste, graft and soft snaps.” 

“I think it is poor advertising to be talking all the 
time about the waste, graft and soft snaps. I heard a 
lady say the other day that there were things they did 
not discuss in her family before the children because 
they were too young to understand, and that she thought 
it was all wrong for us in America to be complaining 
about the government, to be saying that this man is in- 
efficient, or that one is grafting. There are some people 
who might believe you mean it; there are some foreigners 
who are not acquainted with our ways over here, and 
he hears you and goes out and repeats your statement 
to others. How many of us simply fall into the habit of 
complaining and criticizing! It is poor advertising. 
Don’t do it.” 

The new secretary is right. 
vertising. 

As a people, it is to be feared, we Americans are 
unconsciously becoming a nation of fault finders. Un- 
consciously, because consciously no American would per- 
mit himself to express ideas which might be, and fre- 
quently are, interpreted by the foreigner as the expres- 
sion of an honest distrust of American integrity and 
American honor. 

True, there are many things in American life today 
of which we would fain be rid. One of the worst of 
these is un-American propaganda. Yet, unconsciously, 
the American who permits himself habitually to indulge 
a spirit of fault-finding and carping criticism of every- 
thing in official life, is aiding in the spread of just such 
propaganda, 

Honest, fair-minded, just criticism of public officials 


* 








It is mighty poor ad- 


and their public acts, is wise insofar as it acts as a deter- 

rent to a repetition of errors or overt acts, but habitual 

and wholesale condemnation of American institutions and 

American representatives can tend only to lower the 

standard of Americanism in the eyes of foreigners. As 

the secretary well says: ‘It is mighty poor advertising.” 
Let’s not do it. 


LIBELLING A GREAT STATE 


An article in a recent number of The Country Gentle- 
man, by one John R. McMahon, cannot be too strongly 
condemned, inasmuch “as it constitutes a gross libel on 
one of the richest and most productive states in the 
Union. 

To be sure, when the article with its gross misrepre- 
sentations was called to the attention of the editor of 
The Country Gentleman, promise of retraction and 
amende honorable was given, and insofar as it is possible 
to do so, the magazine will doubtless endeavor to undo 
the wrong which it has done. But entire reparation will 
be impossible. A knock always carries further than a 
boost. Many people who read Mr. McMahon’s original 
article will never see the retraction. The Country Gentle- 
man should be held responsible in the first instance for 
ever permitting such an article to appear in its columns, 
particularly as its editor is familiar with Florida and 
must of his own personal knowledge know that the state- 
ments contained in Mr. McMahon’s article are untrue. 

Again, The Country Gentleman stands convicted of 
unfairness, if not, indeed, of actual libel on the state, 
through the publication of a map, in connection with a 
story: “Soil—Our Basic Wealth,” by John R. McMahon. 
This map is keyed and marked in sections to correspond 
with that key. It is called a “Soil map of the United 
States, based on the newest data obtained by the bureau 
of soils, department of agriculture. Drawn for The Coun- 
try Gentleman.’’ This alleged “soil map” diagrams the 
greater part of the South Atlantic States, Mississippi, 
Alabama and all Louisiana except the alluvial lands along 
the Father of Waters, as “‘silty or sandy, light color, 
generally leached out and poor.” 

The whole of Florida is put down as “desert,” along 
with Nevada, most of Arizona and New Mexico, western 
Texas and eastern Oregon! 

Cognizance of Mr. McMahon’s unfounded slander of 
the state was promptly taken by the press and by the 
officials of the Florida Development Board and other 
commercial bodies, with the result that the promise of 
retraction was secured from the editor of The Country 
Gentleman. 

But even this promise of retraction, apparently, was 
made rather grudgingly, as the editor, despite his inti- 
mate knowledge of Florida, shows a disposition to de- 
fend, in a measure, the unwarranted attitude of Mr. Mc- 
Mahon. 

The Country Gentleman, which heretofore has had a 
high standing in Florida, will hereafter have a hard time 
convincing Florida readers of its desire to treat this 
state and the South with fairness and justice. 


UNIFIED ACTION NEEDED 


With the thousands of acres and hundreds of thous- 
ands of grapefruit trees just coming into bearing and 
other thousands being planted, the percentage of increase 
in this fruit is by far greater than at any previous period, 
and much greater than the percentage of increase in other 
citrus fruits. 
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In view of this condition, there must be a perfect un- 
ity of action between the grower, the packer and the ship- 
per if all are to receive a suitable profit from the grow- 
ing, handling and shipping of the fruit. Grapefruit is 
preeminently a table fruit. It will never be eaten like 
oranges or made into summer drinks like lemons or limes. 
Its increased use must be, largely, through increased 
table consumption. 

This increased use can be secured only through wise- 
ly directed efforts to educate the public taste to demand 
grapefruit as a table delicacy and to educate the retailer 
to treat the fruit as a table necessity and not as a luxury 
designed for the favored few. 


Big strides have already been in educating the public 
taste to a demand for grapefruit, but this has been offset 


to a considerable degree by the persistency with which 
the retailer clings to extortionate profits in the handling 
of this fruit. Not alone in the northern markets, but 
even in the retail stores within the shadow of the trees 
where grapefruit is grown and on hotel tables in the cit- 
rus belt, this discrimination in price against grapefruit 
generally prevails. 

To successfully combat this prevailing tendency will 
require the united efforts of every citrus interest. 


THE PROSPEROUS CITRUS BELT 


The almost amazing increase in the value of crops 
produced in the South, as given in recent government 
reports, will be a revelation to Northern manufacturers 
who have not heretofore considered the trade of the 
South as worth going after. Even those manufacturers 
who have been doing business in the citrus belt will be 
surprised at the figures given out, and the result will be 
that more attention will be paid in the future toc the 
extension of trade in this prosperous region. 

Financial institutions of the East have come to recog- 
nize that the South is the most prosperous section of the 
land today. Branch banking institutions have been 
established in the South by many of the larger New 
York banking houses. This because the bankers recog- 
nize that the South holds more money per capita than 
any other section of the country. To meet this condition, 
the Eastern banks are forming closer Southern connec- 
tions. 

Northern manufacturers will not be slow to follow 
the example. Indeed, even now may be seen evidence 
that steps are being taken to go after the trade of the 
South, and particularly of-the citrus belt, as never before. 

The citrus belt is the most prosperous section of the 
prosperous South and is the best field for the sale of 
many classes of manufactured goods, including tractors, 
trucks, engines, automobiles, and the like. Citrus grow- 
ers buy readily machinery that will save them time and 
labor or facilitate the handling of their crops, for they 
are confronted as never before with the shortage of labor, 
together with its high cost. Northern manufacturers are 
beginning to find this out and they must get busy in the 
extension of their trade or lose their opportunity, for the 
lack of attention on their part to the particular needs of 
the citrus grower has already been responsible for the 
establishment in the citrus belt of tractor and machinery 
houses which propose to hold at home the big business 
to be done annually in this section. 

And this is going to be a good thing for the citrus 
growers. The establishment of such manufacturing 
plants right at their doors will be of inestimable benefit, 
not only in giving them an available supply of machinery 
made especially to meet their needs, but also by creating 
a larger home demand for the products of their groves 


through the increased home consumption provided by the 
workers in the shops and factories. If the Northern 
manufacturer is to hold his own in the citrus belt, he 
must not only get busy, but he must do it now. 


BEAUTIFUL PINELLAS COUNTY > 


The Citrus Industry this month devotes considerable 
space to a review of citrus conditions in Pinellas county. 
For this it has no excuse to offer. While by far the 
smallest county in Florida, Pinellas occupies the envied 
position of being perhaps the best advertised, certainly 
one of the best advertised. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. Its unique position on 
the Pinellas peninsula, its beauty of scenery and its per- 
fection of climate, give to it a charm which is exceeded 
by that of no county in all this wonderland of Florida. 

While its citrus. lands are limited by reason of the 
contracted lines of the county, it contains some of the 
finest citrus soil and some of the best citrus groves to be 
found within the borders of the state. Its proximity to 
the gulf and bay give to it a climate unexcelled and a 
freedom from frost excelled by few, if any, other coun- 
ties of the state. 

Citrus being its greatest production and chief asset, 
it is but natural that within the confines of the county 
should be found two of the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns in the state catefing to the needs of the citrus 
growers, the Skinner Machinery company at Dunedin 
and the Oldsmar Tractor company at Oldsmar. 

No section of South Florida has been overlooked by 
nature in the distribution of her favors, and few sections 
have been blessed above the Pinellas peninsula. 


NORTHERN CAPITAL IN CITRUS BELT 


When a man or corporation puts money into any- 
thing, it is pretty conclusive evidence that -they have 
faith in it. What Northern capitalists and invest-rs 
think of the citrus belt is shown by the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars which have been and are being in- 
vested in citrus groves and citrus landg by men from 
the North. 

The value of these lands is bound to increase as avail- 
able acreage for new developments decreases, and the 
fact that Northern and Eastern capitalists are putting 
their money into the belt shows that they are aware that 
the present market price of these lands is awav below 
their real value, compared with other agricultural sec- 
tions of the country. 

Great as has been the development in citrus lands 
in the past few years, one who has kept in touch with 
the many investments being made by outside capitalists 
cannot doubt that still greater development, and conse- 
quent increased market value of citrus lands, will be 
witnessed in the immediate future. 


Citrus growers want peace—worid peace. A majority 
of them believe that the League of Nations is a step to- 
ward lasting peace. Hence, citrus growers have little 
sympathy or patience with those senators who would 
make the peace treaty a political football. 


That is a splendid article on the “Rejuvenation of a 
Run Down Grove,” by Alfred M. Tilden, which appears 
on another page of this issue. Every owner of a run 


down or worn out grove should read it. 


The next time The Country Gentleman sends a corre- 
spondent to “write up” Florida, it will probably pay 
greater heed to his credentials. 
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Pinellas County, a West Coast 
Beauty Spot 


Pinellas county, comprising the Pinellas peninsula, 
lying between Tampa bay on the east, and extending to 
Clearwater bay and the gulf on the west, is the very 
smallest county in the state of Florida in point of area. 
But in the matter of national prominence, population, 
natural attractions.and citrus production, Pinellas ranks 
with the leading counties of the state. 


Practically surrounded as it is by salt water, with an 
extreme width of eight miles at its widest point, the 
temperature is greatly modified in both winter and sum- 
mer by the influence of breezes from the gulf and bay. 
In addition to its proximity to these large bodies of salt 
water, the Pinellas peninsula is blessed by nature with 
numerous salt yet bayous and fresh water lakes and 
streams, 

These numerous and extensive bodies of water render 
the peninsula practically immune from killing frosts and 
in conjunction with an exceptionajiy fine citrus soil make 
this an ideal citrus section. 

The freeze of January, 1917, did little damage to the 
crop Of Pinellas county and none to the trees, except to 
cause a slight shedding of the leaves. Even the youngest 
and most tender of the trees were uninjured. In Pinellas 


county are to be seen today many fine old orange and 
grapefruit trees which came through the “Big Freeze’ 


of 1895 without injury. These trees are still bearing 
excellent crops each year and show no signs of having 
ever been touched by the frost. Accompanying this 
article will be found an illustration of one of these trees, 
said to be the oldest citrus tree in the county, if not in 
this section of the state. 

On the Phillippi hammock, near Safety Harbor,. are 
to be seen a number of old Shaddock trees, said to be the 
only remaining trees of this kind in the county or in this 
section of the citrus belt. These trees were brought 
from Japan by an old sea captain named Shaddock and 
constituted the first citrus trees trees brought to Florida. 
In the Milwaukee groves one of the original grapefruit 
seedlings from the first planted Shaddock trees is still 
to be seen. A peculiar characteristic of the Shaddock 
tree is said to be that it never reproduces itself. Seed- 
lings grown the seed of Shaddock trees have been 
known to prodice anything in the way of citrus fruit 
from an unknown nondescript to the finest grapefruit, 
but never by any chance, it is said, has a Shaddock seed 
been known to produce a shaddock tree. 

The Pinellas Citrus Belt 

The Pinellas citrus belt, or rather the main body of 
the citrus belt, occupies the central portion of Pinellas 
county, extending over a territory some 18 or 20 miles 
north and south and entirely across the peninsula east 
and west from Tampa bay to the gulf, a distance ranging 
from six to eight miles. 

In this territory are located some of the finest citrus 
groves in the state, while some of the largest individual 
growers have chosen this field for their operations. 

While producing oranges of excellent quality, Pinellas 
county’s reputation in the citrus field is due largely to 
the exceptional production and superior quality of its 
grapefruit. Growers in this county have specialized in 


the production of grapefruit and each season has wit- 
nessed an increasing percentage of new acreage planted 
to this fruit. 

Well posted packers and growers estimate the ship- 
ments for the present season at from 800,000 to 1,250,- 
000 boxes. Mr. L. B. Skinner, said to be the largest in- 
dividual grower in the state of Florida, and who oper- 
ates at Dunedin a packing house exclusively for his own 
fruits and fruits grown by companies in which he is in- 
terested, places his estimate at the higher figure. His 
packing house alone will this season ship 125,000 boxes. 
At Largo the packing house of John S. Taylor company 
will ship from 250,000 to 300,000 boxes. Mr. R. T. 
Markley of this company estimates the total shipment for 
the county at about 1,000,000 boxes. All packers agree 
‘hat grapefruit shipments constitute from 60 to 65 per 
cent of the total citrus shipments from the county. 


To care for this vast citrus crop many large packing 
houses are operated. Clearwater, the county seat, lo- 
cated in the geographical center of the citrus section, 
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has three large packing concerns. Other large packing | 
establishments, besides those mentioned, are located at 
Largo, Dunedin, Southerland, Safety Harbor, Coachman, 
Ozona and St. Petersburg. With the exception of the 
Exchange packing house at Ozona, the fruit of Pinellas 
county is handled by independent packers and individual 
shippers. 

While St. Petersburg is not generally considered as 
being in the citrus belt, it is just over the border line 
and considerable shipments are made from this point. 
The limited amount of citrus fruit grown in St. Peters- 
burg district is said to be fully up to the Pinellas county 
standard in quality. The shipments from this point dur- 
ing the present season will aggregate 60,000 boxes. 

Tarpon Springs, in the north end cf the county, also 
is considered out of the citrus section, yet here too many 
fine groves are to be found and an excellent quality of 
fruit is produced. While there is no packing house at 
this point, fruit grown in the Tarpon Springs section is 
cared for by the packers at Elfers, only a few miles away. 


Predict Good Crop 

While the present season was one of exceptional yield 
and the shipments by far greater than ever before, fruit 
men generally anticipate at least a fair crop for the com- 
ing season. Many of the best informed growers and 
packers in the county estimate the coming crop at 75 
per cent of last year’s crop, based on present conditions. 
This percentage would mean an average yield or better. 

The bloom was slow in coming and no damage was 
sustained in the cold of March ist. Since that time the 
bloom has made its appearance gradually and conditions 
have been favorable for the setting of the fruit. Recent 
rains also have been beneficial and encourage growers .to 
look for a much better crop than had been anticipated 
earlier in the season. ar om ; 


Adding to Groves 
“Many young groves are being planted. 


and many smaller ones. These nurseries produce some 
superior stock and during the present season have been. 
taxed to their capacity to supply the demand. 

While Pinellas county is recognized as one of the 
leading citrus producing counties of Florida, the owner- 
ship of groves is largely in the hands of individuals, but 
few large corporations being engaged in the industry 
here. Practically all grove development in the county 
has been done by individuals or by corporations develop- 
ing groves for their own use. 

Development projects such as are common in some 
sections of the citrus belt, under which groves are de- 
veloped for non-resident buyers, have not been under- 
taken in this county. While citrus lands and groves.are 
to be purchased here, they are handled for the most 
part as regular real estate transactions. 


A County of Good Roads 

While Pinellas ¢ounty has a comparatively small 
mileage of good roads it is because the county itself is 
small. Seventy-two miles of brick paved county roads 
connect the numerous cities and towns of the county. 
These roads afford two lines of travel practically the 
full length of the county north and south, with several 
interesecting roads crossing the peninsula from bay to 
gulf. 

A ride-over these model roads, traversing the hills 
and dells and tropical woodlands, skirting pretty lakes 


For the'gnost ° 
part these plantings are in the nature of additions to 
old groves, though in some sections of the county plant- 
ings of entirely new groves are being made. 

Pinellas county contains some very large nurser’es 


~ 
‘ 


and beautiful bayous, affords one a glimpse of tropica! 
beauty which is exceeded by few spots in even this won- 
drously beautiful land of Florida. 


Geography, Topography, Etc. 

Pinellas County, otherwise the Pinellas Peninsula of 
Florida, created from Hillsborough County, began its 
official career in 1912. The smallest county in the 
State, it is yet one of the richest, certainly one of the 
best known. The map shows it as a peninsula on the 
west coast of Florida, dividing Tampa Bay from the 
Gulf of Mexico. Its greatest length north and south is 


J. Y. Harn Grove, 2 1-2 miles east of Clearwater. The insert 
at top shows a 50-year-old tree with Mr. Harn standing beneath 
its branches, This is said to be the oldest tree in the county. ~ 
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about thirty-four miles, and its width varies from five to 
fifleen miles. 
coral “‘keys.”’ 
bays and bayous. The peninsula has about eighty miles 
of coast on the mainland and 130 miles including the 
keys. 

The country is usually level, although there are 
rolling lands in some places. In the interior are a 
number of clear blue lakes and pretty little streams. 
The picturesque Anclote, in the north end of the county, 
is the only river. Flowing into the Gulf, it affords a 
good harbor. The most extensive harbor is on Tampa 
Bay, at Bayboro, one of the suburbs of St. Petersburg. 


On the Gulf side is a chain of beautiful ' 
All the shores are much indented with 


The area of the county is 234 square miles or 149,760 
acres. 
Population and Wealth 

The estimated population is approximately 40,000— 
about seventy-five per cent white and twenty-five per 
cent colored. By the last census (1915) Pinellas is 
represented as being the sixteenth cvunty of Florida in 
population, and the second county ‘n density of popula- 
tion. The average population for tiie State at that time 
was 16.7 per square mile, and for Pinellas 80.3 per 
square mile. : 

The last published report of the state comptroller— 
for the year ending December 31, 191t—shows Pinellas 
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as the eighth county of Florida in assessed valuation of 
property. The receipts of the office of clerk of the cir- 
cuit court—who is county recorder—are a good indica- 
tion of county business activities: in this respect Pinellas 
shown as fifth among the counties. The county assessed 
valuation for last year was $10,465,614, the assessment 
being generally about thirty-five to forty per cent of the 
cash value. 
Social Conditions 


The citizens of Pinellas County are among the best 
from every State of the Union and from other countries, 
the native population being yet comparatively small. In 
the county are twenty post offices. The towns are all 
beautiful in their distinctive settings, and they reflect 
the intelligence, originality and enterprise of the peop-e 
who dwell in them. - They are all provided with excellent 
schools and churches, modern business blocks and com- 
fortable hotels. There is telephone service practically 
all over the county. Brick paved streets and electric 
lights are the rule. Everywhere there is an abundant 
supply of good, pure water, artesian water being very 
generally used. The homes are planned for beauty and 
comfort and are often set in lovely grounds, embowered 
in foliage ang flowers. The people are of a good, @emo- 
cratic sort, and generous and hospitable. 


Educational Facilities 


Pinellas has an exceptionally excellent school system 
—in education it is a banner county of the State. Its 
public school properties were considered above the aver- 
age when the county was organized in 1912. Since. that 
time over half a million dollars has been expended in 
improvements—a recent bond issue for h‘gh school pur- 
poses at St. Petersburg being a $175,000 item. 

The school buildings have thoroughly mode ' 
dard equipment, and of special note are the modern 
sanitary facilities, with good water connections, extend 
ing to the smallest rural schools. Each school: has its 
own growing “library, and the-.high schools are liberally 
supplied with laboratory equipment: 

Pinellas has four high schools on the accredited list 
a larger number than any other eounty in Florida—tl- 
cated at Tarpon Springs, Clearwater, Largo, and. St. 
Petersburg. These have a greater enrollment in propor- 
tion to school population and graduate annually a higher 
percentage of their enrollment than those of any other 
county in the State. 

The four high schools and the jun‘or high schoo! at 
Safety Harbor, in addition to their courses in c'assica! 
subjects, maintain courses in manual training andedo- 
mestic science and special courses in music. 

There are eight grades below the high school instruc- 
tion. 
ing the grades are transported without saat to the nearest 
high school. The school term is eight months, beg‘nning 
about the middle of September. There are thirty schools 
in the county and 135 teachers are employed. 

At Largo is the County Agricultural School, with a 
farm of twenty acres, where practical instruction in agri- 
culture is given. 

In accordance with the State law that separate schools 
shall be mainf@ined for negroes, there are five schools 
for colored people in the county, with good, modern 
buildings and equipment. The work in these includes 


| material 





the famous Virgil system of music is taught. 
Other Industries 

Pinellas has waters that appeal to the esthetic sense 
and to the sportsman, but they also produce many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of fish each year for commercial 
purposes, and there is room for profitable extension of 
this industry. There are a number of small thriving in- 
dustries and plants in the way of cigar factories, canning 
plant, rice mill, barrel factory, machine shops, ice plants, 
tractor factory, etc. Shipbuilding yards are in active 
operation and a large expansion is looked for in this 
direction. 

Without doubt the most profitable business of the 
county is caring for winter tourists, and this will always 
be one of the chief lines of endeavor; but this should 
not overshadow the other fine “opportunities and ad- 
vantages of the peninsula. 

More farms and farmers are needed; more orange and 
grapefruit groves; more meat and dairy prcducts; more 
fish, fruits and vegetables produced and canning and de- 
hydrating plants to conserve surplus products. 

There is room for many small industries, whose raw 
is here or easily obtainable; transportation 
facilities are good; and the ’climage~is such that every 
working day in the -ear is a working day: 

In the name and development Pinellas is a very new 
county. Its pretty towns are in their infancy. Its re- 
sources of sea and soil are practically untouched. 

The manifest destiny of Pinellas, unique in situation 
and beauty and thrice blessed in climate, is to become 
one of earth’s greatest playgrounds and health resorts. 
As such it is one of the most widely and favorably known 
sections of the country already. 

In future, millions more of dollars will be expended 


be at beaches and springs and the many glorious beauty 


spots of Nature until the whole peninsula shall be sown 
thick with lovely pleasure places. But between must be 
more gardens and groves and the hum cf industry that 
form the necessary background. 

It is the ambition of the people of Pinellas that the 


‘growth of the county may be an expansion of its pre:ent 


development—particularly that all States and: countries 
may continue io send a quota of their progressive citizens 
to build a little empire unsurpassed in national interest 
and importance. 
A County of Attractive Towns 

Blessed by nature with some of the most beautiful 
landscapes in this Florida wonderland; with its wealth 
of tropical verdue, its beautiful coastline and its many 
fascinating -lakes and streams, the people of Pinellas 


the academic subjects and a liberal am-unt of industrial J} 


training. 

The fine college at Sutherland has been mentioned. 
There are a number of good private and commercial 
schools and art and music studies. At one of the latter 


Spring Bayou and Tarpon Inn at Tarpon Springs 
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County have joined hands with Nature in the creation 
of some of the prettiest towns and cities to be found in 
all the land. 

Clearwater, the county seat is famed as one of the 
most beautiful little cities of the West Coast, a section 
which prides itself upon the beauty of its towns and 
hamlets. Situated on Clearwater Bay, overlooking the 
Gulf from a bluff which at points reaches a height of 
40 feet, its location could not be more ideal. 

Here is to be found every convenience, every ad- 
vantage, every comfort of modern life. Wide, well paved 
streets bordered by beautiful, well kept lawns and lined 
with stately business blocks or modern palatial homes, 
one’s first impression of Clearwater cannot be otherwise 
than favorable. 

Clearwater is known as “The World’s Greatest Little 
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St. Petersburg, ‘“‘The Sunshine City,’’ which aspires 
to be known as the “Atlantic City of the South,” is as 
well known to the tourist fraternity as Los Angeles or 
Bar Harbor. 

St. Petersburg is proud to be a part of Pinellas 
County and Pinellas County is equally proud of St. 
Petersburg. 

Lying at the northern entrance to Pinellas County 
is Tarpon Springs, the “Best Advertised Town in 
America.’’ This by reason of its great sponge industry 
and the fact that Uncle Sam neglects no opportunity to 
tell the world of the wonderful achievements of his 
southern child. 

But not to the sponge industry alone does Tarpon 
Springs owe its celebrity. Nestled amcng its surround- 
ing hills, built upon the shores of pretty bayous, with 


Five-year-old Grapefruit Tree Grown in One of Pinellas County's 
Magnificent Groves 


City,’”’ and Clearwater is doing its best to live up to its 
reputation every day in the year. 

Just outside of Clearwater is the pretty resort of 
Belleair with its elegant winter homes and the beautiful 
Belleview Hotel and grounds, and the famous 18-hole 
golf course, said to be one of the finest in the country. 

Just north of Clearwater, also overlooking Clearwater 
Bay and the Gulf, is Dunedin, the delightful ‘City of 
Oaks.”” 

Dunedin is the center of a great citrus section and is 
the home of the Skinner Machinery Company. Like all 
Pinellas County towns, it is the winter home of a large 
colony of northern visitors attracted by its delightful 
location, and its excellent climate. 

No Floridan need be told why Southerland is famous. 
It is the home of Southern College, the great Methodist 
educational institution and one of the most important 
colleges in South Florida. 

Safety Harbor, with its “Holy Spirit Spring,’ Largo, 
with its great wealth of citrus fruit and its rich truck- 


its shady streets and handsome homes, this is indeed 
one of the beauty spots of the West Coast of Florida. 


Commercial Organizations 


Pinellas County has a County Board of Trade which 
s supplemented by active commercial organizations in 
each of the following towns: 


Board of Trade, Tarpon Springs, 
Crystal Beach Co., Crystal Beach, 
Suzo Beach Civic Association, Southerland, 
Board of Trade, Oldsmar, 

Board of Trade, Safety Harbor, 
Board of Trade, Dunedin, 

Board of Trade, Clearwater, 
Board of Trade, Largo, 

Board of Trade, Pinellas Park, 
Board of Trade, St. Petersburg, 
Board of Trade, Gulf Port. 


Any of these organizations will be pleased to answer 


ing lands, Oldsmar, the “Florida Wonder Town” which| inquiries or give any information desired concerning 
has been built up from a wilderness into a city during| their locality or the county in general. No county in 
the past three years, are a few of the charming towns| Florida has been more blessed by Nature or better im- 
of this charming county. nroved by man than Queenly Pinellas, 
LLL SS, EE $$ 
SETTING THEM OUT sive Johnson & Spencer planting near| king,” which was given him in his 
Haines City, 160 acres having been| old home town, not for raising them, 
set to date, and in a few years Harry| however, but on account of his ca- 
will have earned the title of “orange! pacity for eating the golden globes. 





Harry E. Johnson reports good 
headway has been made in the exten- 
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The Skinner Machinery Company, an [m- 
portant factor in the Citrus Field 


No article dealing with the citrus 
citrus interests of 
Pinellas county, or for that matter 
with the state of Florida, would be 
complete without mention of the 
of 


situation or 


Skinner Machinery Company 
Dunedin. 

This great manufacturing plant, 
now recognized as one of the great- 
est manufacturers and distributers 
of packing house machinery and 
citrus growers’ supplies, had its in- 
ception in a very small beginning 
less than a dozen years ago. 

The Skinner Machinery Company 
began business in Dunedin in 1909 
when Mr. L. B. Skinner, one of the 
largest individual citrus growers in 


Flcrida, began the manufacture of a 


the plant was again enlarged and the 
working force very materially in- 
creased. In 1912, Mr. B. C. Skin- 
ner, son of the founder of the busi- 
ness, was placed in charge of the 
plant as general manager. Under 
his management the business of the 
concern has grown rapidly. Each 
year has witnessed an expansion of 
the business and additions to the 
plant until now no industry catering 
to the needs of the citrus men is 
more widely known or has higher 
standing. 

From a working force of two or 
three men in 1909, the industry has 
grown until now no less than .150 
men_are employed in this plant dur- 
ing the busy season. The payroll has 
grown from less than $75 per week 


shipped into the plant, there worked 
up and turned out as complete and 
finished products. 


The huge lathes and hammers, the 
rolling machines and pressers are as 
complete as in the largest and most 
modern manufacturing plants of any 
line. 


In addition to the manufacture of 
a@ complete line of packing house 
machinery, the Skinner Machinery 
company handles a complete line of 
farm and grove equipment and grow- 
ers’ supplies, including sprayers, 
tractors and implements of all kinds. 
The company now contemplates the 
erection of its own saw mills and the 
handling of its raw timber from the 
tree to the factory. 


Skinner Machinery Company at Dunedin. This cut shows the foundry and machine shops but not the mammoth. warehouse. 


white fly washing machine in a very 


small way. At the outset the plant 
was housed in a small one-room 
building and two or three workmen 
only were required to meet the needs 
of the plant in its early days. 
Gradually, however, the business 
grew, the demand for the washing 
machines increased rapidly. It be- 
came necessary to enlarge the plant 
and to employ more workmen. Later 
Mr. Skinner began the manufacture 
of dryers and bought up the Stepper 
patents, which included ,all packing 
house machinery and equipment. 
With the purchase of these patents 


at the outset to a total of $150,000 
for the past year. * 


The plant is located on the A. C. 
L. tracks at Dunedin and occupies a 
ground space of 270x152 feet. The 
accompanying illustration shows only 
the foundry and machine shops, but 
does not show the large warehouse 
in which the finished products of the 
factory are stored. 


The factory of the Skinner Ma 
chinery company is in no sense ar 
assembling plant. Everything pro- 
duced by the company is made en- 
tirely in its own factory. The raw 
material, both of iron and wood, are 


The Skinner Machinery company, 


with its allied interests, the Skinner 
packing house, and the mammoth 
Skinner groves which surround the 
town of Dunedin, has been an import- 
ant factor in the growth and de- 
velopment of this miodern little city 
which occupies an important position 
in the citrus, commercial and indus- 
trial circles of Pinellas county. 


Wherever citrus fruits are grown 
or packed, the products of the Skin- 
ner Machinery company are known 
and used and the fame of Dunedin 
is known throughout the citrus 
world. 
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A Florida Tractor Designed Gspecially 
for Florida Growers 


An important factor in the mod- 
ern development and cultivation of 
citrus groves is found in the small, 
light, easily handled, one-man trac- 
tors which are now becoming a com- 
mon and almost indispensable acces- 
sory of the well-kept grove. 


Realizing the need and growing 
demand for such a tractor, Mr. R. E. 
Olds, the well known pioneer of the 
automobile and gas engine industry, 
designed and perfected the Oldsmar 
Tractor. For many years Mr. Olds 
had foreseen the need of a small 
tractor to take the place of one horse 
or mule in the orange groves and on 
the truck farms. He designed his 
tractor especially to meet the re- 
quirements of this work. The ma- 
chine is built to provide ample clear- 
ance for cultivating crops planted in 
rows and at the same time is low 
enough to permit working close to 
trees without knocking off fruit or 
injuring branches. 


Having perfected this modern 
grove machine with a special view 
to the requirements of Florida con- 
ditions, Mr. Olds very naturally de- 
cided to build this tractor in Florida, 
where the factory would be close to 
the market. Oldsmar, the “Florida 
Wonder Town,” which had been laid 
out and built ur by Mr. Olds as the 
center of a vast agricultural project, 
was chosen as the home for the plant 
of this new industry. 


In February, 1919, the Oldsmar 


Main Building of the Oldsmar Tractor Company at Oldsmar. 
does not show the large new addition to the plant 


DEVELOPING HUGE TRACT 

The Euclid Water company has 
been formed by a group of: growers 
at Upland, Calif., for the purpose of 
developing unimproved land. A tract 





Tractor company was organized and 
operations started at Oldsmar with a 
force of 20 men. After the first ma- 
chines had been in use a short time 
the demand increased steadily, so 


that in the short space of one year | 
‘company has been an important factor 


the working force has been increased 
from 20 to 80 men. 
of the factory has been practically 
doubled by the erection of new build- 
ings, and plans have been drawn for 
still further expansion. 
new buildings that will be erected 
this summer is a modern foundry 
which will be one of the finest in the 
south. 


Up to the present time the demand 
from Florida aione has kept the 
plant working to its limit to produce 
tractors; however, with increased fa- 
cilities in the way of modern machin- 
ery and equipment that has lately 
been installed, the production has in- 
creased to the point where the com- 
pany is able to reach out into other 
territories. The demand for these 
tractors in foreign countries has been 
very heavy, and just recently several 
carloads were shipped to the Califor- 
nia market, where the little tractor 
promises to make the same sensa- 
tional success it has in Florida’s 
citrus groves. 


As an inducement to the right kind 


of men to connect themselves perma- 
nently with the ‘company, plans are 
under way whereby the company will 
build houses for their employes and 


of 410 acres has been purchased 
from the Frankish company of Onta- 
rio for a reported consideration of 
$60,000, and $100,000 additional is 
to be expended, according to rumor, 


The floor space, 


Among the} 


sell them at actual cost on terms 
which will make it possible for each 
employe to own his own home and 
garden spot. 

With its large and rapidly increas- 
ing business, the Oldsmar Tractor 


in the upbuilding and development 
of the town of Oldsmar, and is now 
recognized as the leading manufac- 
turing industry of this new but rapid- 
ly developing industrial center of the 
Florida west coast. So well adapted 
is this tractor to the needs of Florida 
citrus growers that its sales have 
been enormous and in whatever sec- 
tion of Florida one may travel the 
Oldsmar Tractor is a familiar sight. 

During the past month the output 
of the factory has been increased to 
a point where it is possible to reach 
out for new territory. The Califor- 
nia field has been invaded by the 
company, state and local selling 
agencies have been established and 
it is believed by the company that 
the tractor will soon become as popu- 
lar and its merits as well recognized 
in California as in Florida. 

The active management of the 
manufacturing plant is in the hands 
of Mr. H. J. Keller, vice-president 
and general manager, who is ably as- 
sisted by Mr. John P. Dwyer, secre- 
tary, and Mr. H. D. Keller, treasurer. 
These gentlemen are always ready to 
demonstrate the operation of their 
tractor and to extend every courtesy 
to the visitor at their plant. 


This cut 


in developing water and planting or- 
ange trees. The directors of the new 
company are: G. A. Hanson, Charles 
V. Barr, George H. Hall and W. K. 
Beattie. 
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The Voice of the Real Producers 


Now the voice of the real farmers 
and growers of the country is going 
to be heard. 

During the past year we have seen 
much in various newspaper dis- 
patches as to what this or that 
“farmers’ organization’’ thought of 
impending legislation, of industrial 
unrest, or whether or not the rail- 
roads should be returned to their 
owners, and of sundry and various 
public questions of moment. 

Not the least disquieting thing 
about these dispatches was the di- 
versity of opinion manifested. With 
organization after organization of 
bona fide farmers and horticulturists 
openly condemning the Plumb plan 
for turning the railroads over to rail- 
road employes, nevertheiess Glenn E. 
Plumb, the highly paid attorney for 
certain labor interests and author of 
this so-called plan, solemnly an- 
nounced the farmers of the country 
stood in favor of the project, and 
produced telegrams and statements 
from some alleged ‘“‘farmers’ organ- 
izations’ to that effect. The same 
thing happened in a somewhat simi- 
lar way in connection with a number 
of other movements which were up 
for public consideration. 

After a certain amount of this con- 
fusion the agricultural and horticul- 
tural bodies began to count noses. It 
was found some of the alleged 
“farmers’ organizations’ were in 
fact more related to the I. W. W. 
movement than to genuine tillers of 
the soil and cultivators of the vine 
and tree. Also it became evident to 
those who investigated that the 
smaller the organization in point of 
actual farming and fruit growing 
members the larger the noise 
emitted. In fact, the large propor- 
tion of noise io other things dbduld 
well have led some with an investi- 
gative turn of mind to conclude that 
they possibly were formed purely for 
the purpose of making noise of the 
sort. Of course, the so-called Non- 
Partisan League of North Dakota, 
which in that state is known to be 
more of a political and socialistic 
body than a farmers’ organization, 
led the jazz band of approval for the 
revolutionary measures proposed. 

The farmers of the nation have 
been slow to get together, but now 
the necessary steps have been taken 
and a national organization perfected. 
Perhaps the necessity for making the 
voice of the farmers and growers 


By P. L. Gaycoup 


heard above this babel of camouflage 
had much to do with hastening the 
formation of the bona fide farm and 
orchard owners’ organization. 


From the farms and vineyards and 
orchards of the country came 34 per 
cent of the stalwart young men who 
donned Uncle Sam’s khaki in the late 
well-known war. It sincerely is to 
be hoped we can as a nation forget 
the recent effort to divide the coun- 
try into classes which has been put 
forward by agitators working to stir 
class feeling and to ferment class 
hatred. But if these and their fol- 
lowers must persist in our thinking 
by classes, rather than unitedly as 
Americans, and a count of noses be- 
comes necessary in the determination 
of legislation and of national poli- 
cies, this 34 per cent cannot be ig- 
nored. If we are to be compelled to 
divide the population of a heretofore 
united country into Capital, Organ- 
ized, Unorganized Labor, and Farm- 
ers, the last named can fear nothing 
from an accurate count. On the otn- 
er hand, those who have been most 
active in recent agitation must in- 
evitably defeat their own purposes if 
they insist upon dividing things thus. 

The farmers and growers have 
been forced into showing a more or 
less united front. It is fairly safe to 
assume it will become more and 
more united as time passes, and nor- 
mally slow-moving organizations 
come to join in the movement after 
becoming familiar with its purposes. 
It seems safe to assume, also, that 
the original purposes perhaps may be 
broadened with the passing of time, 
and the voice of the farmers and 
growers shall thus become truly a 
power in the land. 


In Chicago last November a num- 
ber of serious-minded representa- 
tives of various farm organizations 
met and perfected a temporary or- 
ganization to bind together their re- 
spective bodies. In the same city on 
March 3rd and 4th of this year that 
temporary organization was approved 
and perfected and made permanent. 
The title of the national organization 
is The Farm Bureau Federation. 
James R. Howard of Clemons, Iowa, 
is the first president. He is to be 
paid an annual salary of $15,000 a 
year, with an allowance of $3,000 for 
traveling expenses, and is to be the 
active head of the body. S. L. Striv- 
ings of Castile, N. Y., was chosen 


vice-president. Directors elected were 
as follows: 


Northeastern Section—E. B. Corn- 
wall, Middlebury, Vermont; E. F. 
Richardson, Millis, Mass.; H. E. Tay- 
lor, Freehold, N. J. 


Middlewest Section—O. E. Brad- 
fute, Xenia, Ohio; Chester H. Grey, 
Nevada, Mo.; Howard Léonard, Eu- 
reka, Ill. 


Far West Section—W. H. Walker, 
Willows, Calif.; W. E. Jamison, La- 
Veta, Colo.; John F. Burton, Gar- 
land, Utah. 


Southern Section—Grey Silver, 


Martinsburg, W. Va.; James W. Mor- 
George Bishop, 


gan, Athens, 
Cardell; Okla. 
National headquarters are in 
Washington, D. C., where arrange- 
ments already have given the organ- 
ization quarters of which its mem- 
bers may be proud, and from which 
doubtless will emanate information 
for the benefit of congress and of the 
public which will reflect the true 
state of the farmers’ feelings upon 
subjects of moment. The national 
body is to be supported by dues of 
fifty cents yearly per individual 
member of local or state organiza- 
tions which affiliate with it. Re- 
ports are to the effect that a consid- 
erable number of organizations which 
were not represented at either of the 
Chicago meetings already have signi- 
fied intention ‘o affiliate. The states 
represented at the meeting where the 
permanent organization was effected 
and the actual farmer and grower 
members in each were as follows: 
Voting Member- 
Directors ship 


Ga.; 


States 
New Jersey 
Minnesota 
Massachusetts 
Illinois 


17,000 
14,025 
50,001 
104,388 
4,000 
3,000 
34,000 
8,000 
31,000 
19,000 


Colorado 
South Dakota 
Missouri 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
California 
Georgia 
Arizona 
Wyoming 
New Hampshire .... 
Vermont 


1,200 
1,500 
6,000 
8,198 

12,000 

31,000 

67,000 

15,000 


Indiana 


West Virginia 
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14,000 
30,020 
14,000 


Nebraska 
Ohio 
Idaho 
Maryland 5,000 


Connecticut 
14,000 


The following resolutions were 
adopted at the March meeting in 
Chicago: . 

We, the representatives of the 
Farm Bureau of 28 states of the 
Union, hereby renew our unwavering 
faith in and pledge our full support 
to the constitution of the United 
States. 

Ours is a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people 
as a whole and we condemn all these 
classes and groups, whether radicals 
or reactionaries who have bewil- 
dered,, distressed and agitated the 
country by un-American and ill-tem- 
pered agitation and actions for pure- 
ly selfish ends without regard to the 
rights and welfare of the general 
public. 

Every citizen under the flag has 
the same right as every other citizen, 
and autocracies, whether labor or 
capital or what not shall not repress 
or impose upon any of our people. 

Our fundamental laws were a safe- 
guard for the days before the war 
and they are good enough today. 

We hereby speak out that the 
world may hear our denunciation of 
radicalism in every form. We stand 
for one flag, the stars and stripes, 
and we will have no other flag be- 
fore us. We stand for law and order 
and deplore the present-day tendency 
to disrespect fundamental laws and 
constituted authority. We plead for 
renewal of faith in our fellowmen; 
an increase of respect for one anoth- 
er; Christian tolerance and a return 
to the homely virtues and beliefs of 
the yesterdays. 

We stand for truth and condemn 
the falsifier, the demagogue and he 
who counsels either by speech or 
writing the overthrow of American 
institutions. 

The world war resulted in a great 
waste of labor. Increased production 
is essential to national well being. 
We view with the greatest concern 
the tendency to unduly shorten the 
hours of labor everywhere with re- 
sulting decreased production and les- 
sened individual efficiency. We 
stand for higher individual efficiency 
and believe that every citizen, re- 
gardiless of his station in life, shall 
have open to him every incentive for 
the development of his full power. 
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Therefore, we condemn any system 
or practice which tends to set up the 
mediocre man as the standard in any 
class or group and hereby declare 
that it is un-American to fix by rule 
or law the accomplishments or limit- 
ations of any men or women within 
our gates. 

Let us speedily return to the true 
American principle that every citizen 
is entitled to and should receive re- 
muneration for his services in pro- 
portion to his energy, efficiency and 
responsibility. In determining a 
compensation we believe that the re- 
sult of the dav’s work, rather than 
the hours thereof, should be of para- 
mount importance. 

We pledge the farmers of America 
to the largest possible production 
consistent with good husbandry, with 
the view of relieving the world’s dire 
necessities and invite the workers of 
all othér industries to join us in this 
spirit of service. 

We declare the strike no longe 
ustifiabie, no longer to be tolerated 
»y a long-suffering public. 

We favor the creation of such arbi- 
tration boards or courts with power 
and authority to adjust controversies 
between labor and capital as shall 
safeguard the rights of the parties 
directly interested, as well as the 
welfare of the general public. 

Realizing the need of trained 
workers and a healthy citizenship in 
all walks of life, we urge such course 
of general instruction of our young 
manhood as shall call attention to 
and give promise of relieving general 
health conditions throughout the 
country. js 

We hail the American Legion as 
one of the most important factors in 
the life of America. We pledge our 
support in its great work and wel- 
come it to comradeship. 

Fully mindful of the importance 
of good roads in the development of 
country life, we pledge the full 
strength of this institution and its 
individual membership in support of 
good roads movements through the 
whole country. 

Deploring the waste and extrava- 
gance of the present day, we urge the 
necessity for return to the more hum- 
ble and prudent practices of the past. 

Our country needs stability and 
the brakes must be applied to secure 
that much desired result. Waste 
breeds recklessness, a lack of respon- 
sibility and is the best aid to the 
profiteer whose selfishness knows no 
country and who has no regard for 
the rights of the masses. 

Believing in honest business pro- 


jects, we recommend legislation pro- 
viding that the presence of all sub- 
stitutes for virgin wool and fabrics 
and the percent purporting to con- 
tain wool shall be made known. 

We recommend that a committee 
be appointed to confer with the in- 
ternal revenue department in work- 
ing out a simplified form of income 
tax returns for farmers. 


We definitely and emphatically op- 
pose the proposed legislation to levy 
a tax of 1 per cent on land holdings 
in excess of $10,000. We urge the 
executive committee to lead a fight 
against this vicious proposition. 

We demand for agriculture at the 
hands of state and national legisla- 
tive bodies, privilege of collective 
bargaining. 

We insist that in all tariff legisla- 
tion, agriculture be given equal con- 
sideration with other industries. 

We recommend that the executive 
committee be instructed to set up 
without delay a business organization 
under direction of trained experts, 
and create bureaus or divisions as 
follows: 

1. A bureau of transportation 
which will look into transportation 
matters by both rail and water, to the 
end that we miay secure rates on 
farm products which shall be fair as 
cempared with rates on other com- 
modities, and which shall give the 
farmer of the United States ocean 
rates which will enable him to c:-m- 
pete on a fair basis with the farmers 
of other nations of the world. 

2. A bureau of trade relations 
which shall investigate our dealings 
with foreign countries to the end that 
the interests of agriculture may be 
protected. 

3. A bureau of distribution which 
shall make a thorough study of the 
distribution of farm products. 

4. A bureau of statistics which 
shall inquire into world conditions 
whieh influence supply and demand 
and which shall especially study the 
mechanics of prices. 

5. A _ legislative bureau which 
shall have to do with matters of na- 
tion legislation which affect farming 
and farmers. 

We wish the American people to 
definitely understand that the organ- 
ization self-styled “The Farmers’ 
National Council’? has no authority 
to speak in behalf of the farmers of 
this country. 

Any and all effort on the part of 
the Farmers’ National Council to ally 
the agriculturists of America with 
the radicals in the industrial wor!d 
is hereby denounced. 
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Citrus Growing in the Isle 


Perhaps a few words from the 
“Beautiful Isle of Pines’’ might in- 
terest your readers. 

About fifteen years ago'a few dar- 
ing and adventurous Americans 
turned their eyes this way. They 
ce: me prepared, some of them, to hew 
their way to a competence in a sen- 
sible and reasonable way, but many 
who were failures at their previous 
abedes were lured here by lurid 
promises of an easy ‘“‘get-something- 
for-nothing” life. Many of the first 
are here yet and have established 
themselves on a solid and prosperous 
foundation, while the latter have 
gradually faded away. It is old his- 
tory the world over, every state in 
the Union has the same history. The 
industrious, hard worker always wins 
out, while the lazy ‘‘sit-around-the- 
grocery” boys always fail. 

The Isle of Pines is peculiarly 
adapted to fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing. The climate is as near perfect 
as anywhere, and the soil is unsur- 
passed. We are blessed with almost 
365 days of almost perfect weather. 
The ‘hermometer, ranging from 60 
to 95, with always a nice breeze from 
the sea. The average temperature is 
about 70 degrees. We have abso- 
lute'y no frost, being below the Gulf | 
Stream, and the summers are not ex- 
cessively warm on account of the sea. 
breeze which reaches every part of 
the island. 

Our experience here has been, I) 
should judge. about the same as 
Mlorida. 


of Pines 


By BD. L. Sbhepberd 


idea that there was a great profit in 
raising grapefruit and oranges. That 
all they had to do was to plant the 
trees and sit down and wait awhile 
before beginning to pick and ship. 
Many who were not at all backward 
in taking all they could get from this 
glorious climate and fertile soil, 
slanted 10, 20, 30 and even 40 or 
more acres to grapefruit and oranges, 
ind were not industrious enough to 
plant a 4x6 garden. The result, of 
sourse, has been that these people 
found that the Lord helps those who 
help themselves, and they have grad- 
ually faded away and are probably 
3till chasing rainbows. Those who 
were reasonabie and willing to earn 
their living are now reaping the re- 
ward. They planted only what thes 
could care for. They raised garden 
truck for themselves and more to 
sell. Today they are our best citi- 
zens, prosperous and happy. 

I don’t mean to say that all has 
been clear sailing. We have had our 
troubles, the war has interrupted our 
transportation facilities. Boats that 
we depended upon for shipping were 
taken over by the government for 
war use. We have been compelled to 
do the best we could with limited 
facilities. Since the war, strikes in 


Cuba and New York have caused us| 


much grief. Things are again be- 
coming normal, and we are rapidly 
coming into our own. 

We started shipping grapefruit 
last year on the first day of August, 


Florida could ship. We are now 
shipping our late crop of grapefruit 
and oranges. The oranges we sell 
on the tree to Havana buyers. They 
are now bringing from $22 to $25 
per thousand. 

The vegetable growers are shipping 
peppers and eggplant heavily and are 
getting big prices. 

The prospects now are good for a 
bumper crop of early grapefruit. The 
trees are loaded with bloom and fruit 
and we are getting nice rains and 
there seems to be no reason why we 
should not see a very prosperous 
year. 

Our chamber of commerce is doing 
good work. It is a live organization, 
is liberally supported and numbers 
among its membership all of the en- 
terprising, progressive citizens of 
Santa Fe. 

A citrus growers’ association is 
now being organized. It will be very 
broad in scope and will be conducted 
along the lines of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange. It is expected to have the 
association in working order in time 
to care for the fall shipment of 
grapefruit. 

We have many fine tourist hotels 
which are opened the year around 
and which are patronized largely by 
Americans in the winter and by Cu- 
bans during the summer season. The 
principal industry of the island, how- 
ever, and that which gives to -the 
| Isle of Pines its greatest prominence 
| among foreigners, is the growing of 





Many came here with the about two and a half months before citrus fruits. 





NEW HOME AND GROVE 

C. E. 8. Ramey and brother, N. G. 
Ramey, of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Tony Jeffrey, an Australian, who has 
been all over the world and a mem- 
ber of Uncle Sam’s fighting forces, 
were in the city Monday. The former 
was buying orange trees of Clark 
Brown and will put out a grove. He 
is getting ready to build a house on 
the 80 acres which he and his brother 
own near Shell Creek.—Arcadia 
News. 
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ADDITION FOR EATSUM 
PRODUCTS AT ORLANDO 

The Eatsum Products corporation 
will soon start building a new addi- 
tion to their already extensive plant 
in Orlando. The new building will 
be five stories. Plans of the con- 
struction will call for an outlay of 
$125,000. The company did a busi- 
ness last year of over $1,000,000 and 
contemplate doing over $3,000,000 
this year. . 

The feature of the business is the 
exclusive rights for Florida granted 
to the Eatsum company by the 
Frankerized system 
fruit juices. The system excludes all 
oxygen from the food and contain- 
ers and is done without sterilization 
or mixture of any agent. 

With offices in all the principal 
cities of Europe and New York of- 
fices the Eatsum Products corpora- 
tion of Orlando .plans an extensive 
export trade. Charles H. Taylor of 
New York City has entered into a 
contract with this corporation to be- 
come export sales manager, giving up 
a position with one of the leading 
houses in New York with a salary of 
$12,000 a year to handle the business 
in Europe. Mr. Early, manager of 
the Eatsum corporation, stated re- 
cently that headquarters will be in 
Orlando, and that the firm has al- 
ready received a substantial order 
from M. J. Haggberg, one of the lead- 
ing wholesale grocers of Sweden. Mr. 
Taylor will sail for Sweden April 23 
to establish offices there, and at 
Gothenberg, where all orders from 
Sweden will be sent to Orlando. Af- 
ter Europe has been covered, Mr. 
Taylor expects to extend his activi- 
ties to other parts of the world. 


CITRUS CANKER 

(South African Fruit Grower) 

If you have to clean a dirty bucket 
the natural way would be to remove 
the worst of the dirt first and then 
with subsequent cleanings to finally 
remove any remaiping noxious mat- 
ter. This same principle is being ap- 
plied to the eradication of citrus 
canker,and it may be said that the 
first clean out is now practically 
complete. There are just one or two 
places still to be cleared up, more 
particularly at Warmbaths, although 
one of these at least has received the 
first clean up. It awaits the decision 
of the arbitrators before the second 
clean up is commenced. This is the 
only case where we have heard of 
arbitrators being called in. On the 
whole, the process of eradication may 
be regarded as satisfactory, though 
we are sorry to have to report one 


of preserving | 
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outbreak outside the quarantined 
area, 30 trees having been found in- 
fested at Hammanskraal, situated be- 
tween the infected area and Warm- 
baths. All nurseries in the infected 
area are now being destroyed and, 
with the exception of one of the two 
orchards mentioned above, all sus- 
pected orchards have received their 
first cleaning up. By next spring the 
situation should be well in hand and 
it should only require persistence and 
perseverance to carry the work 
through to a successful issue. In 
South Africa so many things are 
started, carried through to a certain 
stage and then dropped, that one is 
bound to feel a certain amount of 
uneasiness with regard to canker. 


We have, however, the minister’s as-| 
'1899, for $6,000, and later bought 


surance that the fight will be carried 
on to the bitter end, and it is up to 
fruit growers to see that this prom- 
ise is carried out. Too much is at 
stake to allow any shuffling, not that 
we have any reason to believe that 
any shuffling will be done, but as the 
minister himself said at Rustenburg 
on the occasion of his meeting with 
the growers there, attempts in the 
past to eradicate diseases have not 
been very successful, and there must 
always be the fear in the minds of 
citrus growers that the same fate 
will befall the work upon citrus can- 
ker. There is no reason why it 
should and on the first sign of any 
relaxation in the efforts to blot out 
canker growers should be prepared 
to take up the agitation once again. 
It is always better to be sure than to 
be sorry. 
P. J. DREHER ELECTED 
CALIFORNIA PRESIDENT 


P. J. Dreher, pioneer of the Cali-| 


fornia citrus industry, and one of 
the founders of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, was elected 
president of the Exchange on March 
10th to succeed F. Q. Story, who re- 
signed. 

Cc. C. Teague of Santa Paula was 
elected first vice-president. H. E. 
Swan of Ontario was elected second 
vice-president. The election followed 
the acceptance of Mr. Story’s resig- 
nation, which had laid on the table 
several weeks. Mr. Story was elect- 
ed honorary life president, a position 
created especially for him. 

Mr. Dreher has been first vice- 
president of the Exchange during 
Mr. Story’s 16 years’ leadership. In 
vears of service he is the oldest mem- 
ber of the Exchange board of direc- 
tors. From the time of his arrival 
in California in 1886 Mr. Dreher 


‘dentified himseif actively with the) 


citrus industry. 








MUCH ACTIVITY SHOWN 
IN DE SOTO COUNTY GROVES 
This month has seen the sale of 
one of the best orange groves in the 
county. T. B. King has sold to Dr. 
R. L. Cline and A. C. Williams his 
grove on Joshua creek for a consid- 
eration of approximately $50,000. 
This grove consists of 60 acres, 
mostly in large seedling grapefruit 
and oranges. There are some budded 
trees; in addition to the grove there 
are 100 acres of other land. 
It is situated on the Nocatee-Carl- 
strom road and is well fenced with 


‘fopr foot woven wire fencing, has a 


good residence, barns and other im- 
provements, and four flowing wells. 

Mr. King purchased 80 acres of 
land from Jesse Patrick in December, 


80 acres more.- He enlarged the. 
grove and improved it until he had 
one of the finest groves in the county. 

With the Griffin grove selling for 
$55,000, the Whidden cattle selling 
for approximately $120,000, the two 
McChesney deals of perhaps $7,000, 
and this deal of almost $50,000, 
makes $237,000 worth of property 
selling here this month, and the best 
thing of it all is that nearly all was 
sold to local men, who know exactly 
what they are buying. 

S. R. McChesney sold his grove 
south of town to a local man and pur- 
chased property in town. The con- 
sideration of the two deals is in the 
neighborhood of $7,000. 

Mrs. Roy Hahn, who is at Arcadia, 
the guest of her brother-in-law, R. J. 
Hahn, and family, has received a 
telegram from her husband that he 
has disposed of his property at Pe- 
oria, Ill., and is on his way to Arca- 
dia. They have practically closed the 
deal for a grove near Lily and will 
probably move there on Mr. Hahn’s 
arrival. He is the twin brother of 
Roy Hahn, the mail carrier. 


KIND WORDS FOR 
THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


We are in receipt of volume 1, No. 
3, of The Citrus Industry, the only 
publication in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to the growing of Citrus 


fruits. It is a handsomely gotten up 
magazine and should receive the sup- 
port of every grove owner in the 
State. The main office is located in 


Tampa with branches in Los Angeles, 
Mobile and Ponce, Porto Rico. 8S. L. 
Frisbie is the editor and manager, 
which assures the success of the 
publication from the _ start.—Lake 
Wales Highlander. 
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South Africa’s Gxports of Citrus Prat 


The following taken from the 
Commerce Reports and coming from 
Consul W. W. Masterson at Durban, 
Natal, South Africa, November 17, 
1919, will be of interest to American 
growers. The South African figures 
on boxes, translated into American 
sized boxes, shows that South Africa 
has for shipment to European mar- 
kets this year 411,326 boxes of citrus 
fruits. The matter follows: 

The South African Journal of 
Industries, a government publication 
issued by the ministry of mines and 
industries, recently contained an in- 
teresting discussion of the progress 
of fruit growing in the Union and the 
development of an export trade, with 
special reference to citrus and other 
non-deciduous fruits and to berries. 
Extracts from this article are quoted 
below: 

The production of citrus fruits in 
South Africa was in the past con- 
fined to comparatively small areas 
and the annual income derived there- 
from a matter of small moment. 
There was no inducement to plant 
large numbers of orange and lemon 
trees, because the total white popu- 
lation of the country was small and 
the demand limited. As soon as it 
was demonstrated that oranges could 
be successfully exported to the Euro- 
pean markets the matter assumed 
another aspect, and it was gradually 
realized that here was a business 
which could be exploited to an al- 
most unlimited extent. 

Just as South African deciduous 
fruits arrive in Europe at that sea- 
son of the year when the market 
there is bare and there is no compe- 
tition, so do the citrus fruits arrive 
when the supply from Europe and 
North America has ceased, and South 
Africa has almost a monopoly of the 
orange business from June until Oc- 
tober. This means that it is now pos- 
sible to obtain in Europe South Afri- 
ean citrus fruit of all kinds just at 
that period of the year when they 
are most appreciated and are most 
beneficial from a health point of 
view. 

Oranges the Principal Export Fruit 

Oranges are grown principally in 
the Transvaal, Cape Province and 
Natal. Very few groves exist in the 
Orange Free State, its name not- 
withstanding, and from a commercial 
point of view these are neglible. The 
area of land suitable for citrus fruit 
is more extensive in South Africa 
than that on which any other fruit 
will thrive, and for this reason it will 
be readily seen that the orange will 


be the leading export fruit within a 
few years. The suitability of vast 
tracts of land in the Transvaal and 
Cape Province to the growth of. the 
orange is demonstrated in the thrifty 
appearance of an occasional tree 
planted where there happens to be a 
little water available. 

The exportation of citrus fruit 
commenced in a small way in 1907. 
since which time considerable though 
not uninterrupted progress has been 
made. Each of the three pr-ducing 
prov'nces is represented in the ex- 
port figures. Very litt'e difference 
occurs in the numbers shipped from 
the Transvaal and those from Cape 
Province. At one time the bulk of 
the citrus fruit exported from South 
Africa was grown in the Transvaal, 
then the Cape took a slight lead; 
now indications point to an increase 
in the Transvaal production. 

Inspectors at ports and local ship- 
pers estimate the quantity of citrus 
fruits available for export in 1920 at: 

Am. 
Boxes 


Tons 


Cape Town, 200,000 

cases equal to ..11,100 
Port Elizabeth, 40,- 

000 cases, equal 


284,620 


56,924 

Durban 51,282 
Mossel Bay, 10,000 
cases, equal to.. 
East Lendon, 3,000 

cases, equal to... 166 4,269 

Total 16,054 411.326 

The varieties of oranges for export 
have in the past consisted of the or- 
dinary seedling of the country, with 
perhaps half a dozen of what may be 
termed “popular standard varieties.”’ 
About 75 per cent of the total have 
been’ seedlings. Future plantings 
and consequently exports also will 
undoubtedly, as has been the case in 
California, consist of standard kinds, 
and the favorites will be Washington 
Navel, Valencia Late, St. Michaels, 
Joppa, Jaffa, Mediterranean Sweet 
and Malta Blood in approximately 
the order named. 

Naartjes in South Africa are some- 
thing like tangerines and mandarin 
oranges in any other country. At all 
events, the word “naartje’’ has be- 
come distinctively characteristic of 
the fruit, not only in South African 
markets, but in those of Europe: and 
it is perhaps as well that this should 
be the case, for the reason that no 
country in the world, so far as the 
writer is aware, produces fruit of the 
same type just as good as the South 
African article. It is a pretty fruit, 
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the popular varieties considerably 
smaller and flatter than an orange, 
and the flesh so beautifully divided 
into separate segments that a lady 
can eat a naartje without soiling a 
new pair of gloves. . This is the rea- 
son why this fruit is called in the 
United States the “‘kid-glove orange.”’ 
The demand for grapefruit is larg- 
er in America than in any other coun- 
try. As South Africa has not hitherto 
grown any to speak of, the Union has 
not been able to tap this most profit- 
able market. The few hundred boxes 
that have been exported from South 
Africa have been sent to London, 
where the demand is also good and 
prices equally so for the right article. 
As an export fruit the lemon has 
not hitherto proved a success. This 
is attributable to the simple facts 
that in the first place over-sea prices 
are too low to appeal to South Afri- 
can growers, and, in the second, the 
supply of Mediterranean lemons is so 
large and the handling of the crop so 
economically done that there are few 
months out of the twelve during 
which the South African article has 
any opportunity of striking anything 
but a full market. During July and 
August lemons in London are a fair 
price, and, although not so high as 
here, should later on appeal to the 
South African lemon man. At that 
time of year the local demand, owing 
to low temperatures, is slack, while 
in Europe the weather is hot and may 
also be described as “thirsty’—in 
fact, just right for lemon drinks. 
The Seville orange, known the 
world over as the Bitter Seville, is 
the one orange which is preferred for 
marmalade. No other kind makes 
such a beautifully clear product, and, 
although in California great efforts 
are being put forth to create a de- 
mand for marmalade made from, the 
Washington Navel orange, the 
choicest marmatade is and will con- 
tinue to be made from this fruit. The 
local demand for this fruit has been 
very small until the last few years, 
when a demand has arisen for a bet- 
ter class marmulade, with the result 
that the Seville was more in demand. 
Possibly there are not more than 
5,000 Seville orange trees in South 
Africa today, and they are not worth 
planting to any extent, although good 
prices should be obtained for some 
years to come. The trouble is that 
the Spanish product is available in 
such huge quantities and at such low 
figures that prices are forced down 
below the limit which South African 
growers regard as profitable. 





The Rejuvenation of a Run- 
Down Grove 
(Continued from Page 2) 

pressure and sped up work. Fruit 
in the sand hills being notoriously 
disfigured by rust mite, we began to 
spray in the spring at three week 
intervals from the time the rust mite 
first made its appearance until it had 
apparently ceased to move, and we 
found that four thorough sprayings 
at these intervals were sufficient to 
keep it quite in check, although the 
sprayings for white fly and scale, 
which I have previously mentioned, 
were more or less effective in keep- 
ing the rust mite under control. 

Under this policy of consistently 
spraying, fertilizing, pruning and 
cultivation, the physical condition of 
the trees was steadily {mproved, and 
the possibility “ot ‘small production 


due to the trees falling into an un- 
favorable condition was greatly les- 
sened. Even in what are commonly 


known as off seasons our trees pro- 
duce a fair crop and the production 
of the grove holds to a fairly even 


level. We have never had what you 
might call a bumper crop, nor have 
we ever had what you might call a 
small crop. The crops have been 
fairly even, and this spread over a 
period of years is very favorable. 
Five years ago we considered that 
our normal production was about 
30,000 boxes, and we feel that what 
we may term our normal production 
has been constantly raised until to- 
day we are in our minds considering 
normal production as 40,000 boxes. 
We have gone above this and expect 
to go far above it in the near future, 
and this, when one considers that to- 
day of a crop of 40,000 boxes only 
8,000 boxes are grapefruit and the 
rest oranges and tangerines, is very 
good, because it is difficult to get a 
large boxage without much grape- 
fruit. 

In every grove there are always 
undesirable varieties and poor trees. 
A grove is somewhat like a factory, 
to keep it up to date you must have 
new and better machinery, and if one 
is to keep a grove up to date one 
must be constantly re-working the 
trees. In 1912 we had 800 large, 
handsome Parson Brown trees, 
which bore very well, but on the sand 
hills the Parson Brown orange has 
a poor flavor, poor texture, and al- 
ways a greenish color. These oranges 
were worth 35 cents on. the trees, 
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whieh did not nearly pay for the cost 
of raising them, so-we cut them back 
and re-budded them to Valencias, 
and after three years the buds were 
giving us paying crops. Also we had 
scattered abaut many Washington 
Navels, which, while most excellent 
on the Pacific coast, are not good in 
Florida, and these also we re-budded 
to Valencias. At the present time we 
have several hundred Triumph grape- 
fruit trees which used to pay very 
well, but of late years this grapefruit 
has not been commercially profitable, 
and this year we shall start re-work- 
ing them. When this is done we 
hope to have our grove consist en- 
tirely of good commercial varieties, 
but possibly a few more years will 
bring forth some other condition 
which will have to be met when the 
time comes. No grove seems ever 
to be perfect. 

The small recent plantings. of the 
grove were on old tomato fields 
which had laid. in the sun and whose 
humic content had been burned out 
and exhausted. The trees were do- 
ing very poorly on this ground, and 
our first attempt to improve the soil 
was by planting beggar weed seed 
with the idea of turning the matured 
beggar weed under, but the seeds 
sprouted to about six inches high and 
the leaves turned yellow and the 
little plants died. Frequent applica- 
tions of stable manure and goat ma- 
nure improved the soil and beggar 
weed now grows very well, and with 
the improvement in soil came im- 
provement in the trees. Particularly 
do we feel that a good humic con- 
tent in the soil is essential to the 
health and vigor of the trees. The 
use of some humic material in the 
commercial fertilizer and the yearly 
turning under of all the cover crop 
one can grow both enriches the soil 
and allows it to withstand the rav- 
ages of a dry spring, and this method 
of cultivation insures against un- 
healthy trees and light crops more 
than any other one thing. 

Insofar as we are concerned, we 
feel that the increasing ability of our 
grove to produce good crops and to 
remain in a healthy condition has 
been due not to any one thing, but 
rather to a succession of many things 
which we have tried to do carefully 
and well and particularly in season. 
For permanent results and well-being 
no one feature of the art of raising 
oranges can or should stand out pre- 
eminent, but rather a continued pol- 
icy of safe and sane ideas carefully 
carried out from year to year should 
be pursued and the result will be 
worth the effort. 


GRIFFIN SELLS ORANGE oS 
GROVE KOR “$55,000 

Tuesday Mr. S. L. Griffin sold his 
Lake Jackson orange grove. for the 
tidy sum of $55,000 to Mr. Henry 
Allsopp of Newark, N. J. - The prop- 
erty consists of 85 acres, 40 acres of 
which are set in orange trees. A 
part of the grove is five years old, 
a part four years and a part three 
years. 

Mr. Griffin bought this land sev- 
eral years ago when there was not 
much of a prospect for increased val- 
ues in Lake Jackson property and the 
cost of the land and development of 
the property possibly did not cost him 
more than ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars. And yet he is not real happy 
over the sale and feels that he sold 
the place too cheap. Probably one 
reason for this is that a part of the - 
property adjoins Lake Jackson and 
Mr. Griffin has been in the habit of 
entertaining his friends fishing on 
Lake Jackson. 

But in selling his Lake Jackson 
orange property Mr. Griffin is not 
out of the orange business. He still 
owns a 50-acre grove near Wauchula 
and for years this grove has had a 
good record of. productiveness which 
is doubtless not equalled by any 
grove in South Florida. The Lake 
Jackson property has been a sort of.a 
plaything, but has proved a very 
profitable plaything,..and. Mr. Grif- 
fin’s friends are congratulating. him 
not so much on his sale, but his good. 
| Judgment in developing: his. Lake 
, Jackson property. j 


SELLS REDLANDS GROVE .. 


.A. Gregory has sold his 60-acre 
navel grove at Redlands, ‘Galifornia, 
|to Fred Arth and Dr: Harold P. Hill 
of San Francisco for about: $100,000. 
Charles Peters of Sheldon; Fowa, has 
bought the 10-acre navel-‘grove and 
home of Mrs. Vina C: Bowman: of 
Redlands, the price being about $20,- 
000. “ 


BUYING POLK COUNTY GROVES 


It has been discovered that quite.a 
number of orange growers from .the 
Indian River section, including some 
of their most successful men, are sell- 
ing their property on the island and 
are investing in Polk county prop- 
erty. One of these, Mr. E. Schu- 
macher, of Cocoa, Fla., who recently 
sold five groves at that place, has 
bought property in Haines City and 
groves nearby and will be one of our 
permanent citizens. His residence 
will be the Burgess property.— 
Haines City Herald. ‘ 
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Gfiect of Prohibition on the Lemon Trade 


(New York Sun) 

One effect of the prohibition law 
has hardly been noticed, yet it is one 
of the most important. - The citrus 
fruits, as they are called, such as 
lemons, limes, oranges and grape- 
fruit, have been largely used in mix- 
ing alcoholic beverages, and it is 
worthy of note that the constituents 
of these valuable and nutritious foods 
ehave here been used, consciously or 
unconsciously, not only for the pur- 
pose of neutralizing the harmful ef- 
fects of alcohol, but also because 
there is a very general, almost uni- 
versal, craving for their character- 
istic properties of quenching thirst 
and imparting a flavor which in itself 
renders a chemical substance more 
digestible. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that there has been a considerable 
drop in the consumption of these 
fruits, but whether the increased 
consumption of “soft drinks’’ may be 
regarded as a set-off has not yet been 
established. It is, however, certain 
that from trade figures published 
abroad that the cultivation of the 
most valuable of these fruits, the 
lemon, has suffered, at least in the 
United States, for though various 
members of the family of citrus fruits 
have long been products of American 
soil, it is not until recent times that 
much attention has been paid to them 
as a source either of essential oil or 
of citric acid. Yet the prices of both 


STATE HORTICULTURAL 
MEETING AT OCALA 


The thirty-third annual meeting of} 


the Florida State Horticultural soci- 
ety will be held in Ocala, beginning 
Tuesday evening, May 4. This meet- 
ing’ promises to be one of particular 
interest to the members, for 33 years 
ago the society was organized in 
Ocala. Since that time the society 
has made wonderful growth and has 
become a strong and infuential factor 
in the horticultural development of 
the state. 

An interesting prcgram is being 
arranged and many interesting sub- 
jects to the growers of citrus and 
other fruits will be discussed. Fruit 
Products, Machinery for Use in the 
Citrus Grove, Spraying and Dusting 
in the Grove, Systems of Grove Man- 
agement, the 1919-20 and Future 
Marketing of Grapefruit, New Types 
of Packing House Machinery and the 
Standardization of Fertilizer Formu- 
las are topics of particular interest to 
the citrus growers. 





the essential oii and of citric acid 
have risen enormously during the 
war. 

Many countries, like Italy, Ger- 
many and the British West Indies, 
have devoted much attention to the 
extraction and marketing of citrus 
products, Dominica and Montserrat 
lime oil and lime juice and Jamaica 
orange oil being examples. But the 
utilization of lemon products has 
hardly passed the experimental stage, 
and Sicily and Calabria have pos- 
sessed a virtual monopoly in the 
citrate of lime and lemon oil trade. 
Recently the United States govern- 
ment has become aware of this fact, 
and such developments as the placing 
of these products on the list of re- 
stricted imports point to this monop- 
oly being attacked. 

The trade figures mentioned show 
that in 1915 the total Italian exports 
of citrate of lime amounted to 15,- 
000,000 pounds, of which the United 
States took 40- per-cent. Moreover. 
though the production of citric acid 
in this country has risen steadily 
from 2,729,943 pounds in 1914 to 
4,032,000 in 1917, this has, in the 
main, been prodtteed from imported 
citrate of lime. Measures have been 
taken to make the United States in- 
dependent of foreign markets, but 
the high costs of labor and machin- 
ery are obstacles, while the success 
the German chemists have had dur- 
ing the war in preserving fresh lémon 


The people of Ocala are making 
preparations for the entertainment of 
a large crowd and ample hotel ac- 
commodations are being arranged. 
Thursday afternoon the society will 
be the guests of the people of Marion 
county, who will endeavor to con- 
vince visitors that Marion county is 
within the citrus belt, and that some 
of the finest fruit and groves in the 
state are in this county. A visit to 
the famous Silver Springs is also be- 
ing arranged. 

Some of the speakers at the meet- 
ing will be Hon. David Fairchild, 
Washington, D. C.; Samuel Adams, 
editor of the American Fruit Grower, 
Chicago; Dr. H. J. Wheeler, Boston, 
Mass.; Hon. O. F. E. Winberg, presi- 
dent of the Alabama Horticultural 
society, and many others. An effort 
is being made to get the new secre- 
tary of the United States department 
of agriculture, Mr. Meredith, to give 
the opening address on Tuesday eve- 
ting,-May 4. 


and lime juice without the aid of re- 
frigerators or sulphite is also to be 
noted. Experiments show the value 
of fresh lemon juice in preventing 
scurvy is about four. times that of 
fresh lime juice, and both juices 
when fresh aré much more potent 
than when they are preserved. 

The question, again, whether 
lemon juice can be successfully pre- 
served, as the Germans contend, 
seemed of sufficient importance to 
warrant a series of experiments with 
imported lemon juice which were 
carried out lately in England. The 
results were highly satisfactory. The 
animals, young growing monkeys, 
which were the subjects of the ex- 
periments, remained in good health 
and free from scurvy. Still more re- 
markable is the discovery of the cur- 
ative effects of lemon juice in pel- 
lagra. 

Medical authorities state that 
these experiments have a much wider 
application than has hitherto been 
imagined, that the juice of these 
fruits and the oil of the rinds are 
essential to the health of a nation, 
satisfying a demand of the human 
body for refreshment and restoration, 
as well as being a preventive of dis- 
eases like scurvy, pellagra and a 
number of other ailments. Commer- 
cially, too, these investigations dem- 
onstrate the value of lemon culture 
and furnish a sound basis for enter- 
prise ae fruit growers. 


VALENCIA ORANGE SHOW? 


In connection with the proposed 
summer meeting of the California 


Citrus Institute, it is now suggested 
by an enterprising Anaheim grower 
that a Valencia orange show be given 
at Anaheim in June. 

The Valencia growers have no op- 
portunity for entering the winter 
show at San Bernardino, as the fruit 
is not ripe in February, consequently 
they are unable to compete for the 
prizes for fine fruit. As it has now 
been determined to hold a summer 
institute, J. K. Brown of West Ana- 
heim comes out with the foregoing 
suggestion and the board of trade of 
Anaheim has it under advisement. 


HIGH RECORD FOR GRAPEFRUIT 


The largest grapefruit crop that 
California has ever produced is be- 
ing marketed this year, according to 
H. J. Ramsey, head of the field de- 


partment of the Exchange, ; . 
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Prevention of Decay in Fruit 
(Continued from Page 5) 
spection service show that out of 100 
cars of citrus fruit inspected that sea- 
son, there was an average of 24 per 
cent decay due to stem end rot alone, 
this enormous loss being really 
chargeable to the citrus grower him- 
self. During the same season, decay 
due to blue mold was very high, even 
higher than that due to stem end rot 
in many cases. Prevalence of such 
decays and wastage in our citrus 
fruit shipments is a damaging re- 
flection upon our Florida oranges 
and grapefruit, and recognizing it as 
such, northern markets are bound to 
discriminate against our products, 
and prices are lowered accordingly. 

The individual grower suffers di- 
rectly through fruit decay on the 
trees, and at the markets as well 
when he ships through a co-operative 
marketing association or consigns 
and indirectly when he sells ‘‘on the 
tree” by establishing the poor condi- 
tion of his grove, and a lack of con- 
fidence in him by the buyer. Thus 
it is to the advantage of all in any 
way connected with the citrus indus- 
try to co-operate in the control of 
and reduction of decay in citrus 
fruits. We should send to the state 
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If Citrus Men Can. 


Use It— 


‘The Citrus Industry’ 


Can Sell It 


The only publication 
in the world devoted 
exclusively to citrus 


fruits 


General offices, 


Curry Building, Tampa, Florida. 


Staff writers in every citrus territory. 
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experiment station, and to the Bu-|among my friends? All the articles 

reau of Plant Industry, U. S. Depart-|are, I find, well chosen, instructive 

ment of Agriculture,.Washington, D.|to the citrus growers and shippers, 

C., for detailed directions and start|and away ahead of any other publi- 

at once to vigorously proceed with|cation now issued in its scope of 

disease eradication, so as to reduce/|citrus subjects. 

our losses when next. season’s crop D, W. Hadsell, 

is shipped. Formerly with U. S. Bureau of 
Markets. 


KIND WORDS FOR 
THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Apopka, Fla., March 30, 1920 
Mr. 8. L. Frisbie, 

Editor The Citrus Industry. 
Dear Sir: 

Your paper seems to be a success 
if we are to judge by ‘the statements 
that we hear and it will continue to 
succeed as long as you follow your 
own original methods used thus far. 
We think that such a publication was 
needed and are with”you to keep it 


eoing. At ian Whittenburg 


Florida Insecticide Co., Auto Top Company 


R. E. Lenfest. 
1101 Fia. Ave. Phone 4220 
Tampa, Florida 


Automobile 
Tops 


Made New, Recovered 
Repaired 


Orlando, Fla., March 31, 1920. 
Col. 8. L. Frisbie, 
Editor Citrus Industry. 
Will you send me a few copies of 
The Citrus Industry for distribution 
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Pinellas County Groves are 
cheaper and better, and we 


grow the finest Grapetruit 
in the world. 


We have made a specialty of Grove 
Property for Eighty Years, and we 
know values and will give your mon- 
ey’s worth. Here is one that is worth 
every dollar asked for it: 


40 acres of it oranges; crop 
last year sold in December 
and January, on the lowest 
market, for $68,000.00. The 
price is right; ask us about it. 


Evan H. 


BRANDON & JONES 
Clearwater, Florida 


6o-acre full bearing grove, 





